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THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY 


The whole missionary inspiration from every standpoint of solicitude for 
the educational good of mankind is united and culminated in the co-opera- 
tion of the libraries and schools and therein is doing its greatest work. The 
missionary teacher and the missionary librarian come together in these new 
arrangements, working no longer one in the steps of the other—one carry- 
ing forward the education which the other has begun—but hand in hand 
and side by side, leading children from the earliest age into the wonderful 
and beautiful book-world of poetry, legend, story, nature-knowledge or 
science, time-knowledge or history, life-knowledge or biography, making it 
dear and familiar to them in the impressionable years within which their 


tastes are formed. 
J. N. LARNeb. 
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NEW BRANCHES AT KENOSHA 


How to give satisfactory library serv- 
ice to the three Junior High Schools of 
Kenosha was a problem which had to be 
worked out. On account of the over 
crowded condition of the schools the 
library rooms were taken for class rooms 
and the libraries temporarily housed on 
the stair landings or in alcoves elsewhere 
in the buildings. Teacher librarians were 
employed but this arrangement did not 
work out satisfactorily, for many times 
when there was a shortage of teachers the 
librarian was called upon to devote more 
of her time to teaching, thus making the 
library a secondary issue. All agree that 
this was the natural thing to do for school 
rooms must be provided with teachers 
first, even at the sacrifice of the library— 
a condition liable to occur with an ar- 
rangement of this kind. 

It was decided that Kenosha should 
have librarians and that the combination 
of teacher-librarian would not work out 
to any advantage. So in order to handle 
the situation the libraries formerly under 
the control of the School Board were 
taken over by the Library Board. 

Plans were immediately made to erect 
three one-room branch libraries, and 
within a period of three months they 
were built, equipped and ready for serv- 
ice. They are placed on the grounds ad- 
jacent to the Junior High School and 
serve the schools and the immediate com- 
munities. 

They are built on regular house con- 
struction plans with double floors and 
walls to make them warm and comfort- 
able, as there is no foundation. The size 
will allow them to be moved to parts of 
the city when this is deemed feasible or 
they may be disposed of for residence 
purposes. The dimensions are 26x45 feet 
with an abundance of natural light and 
ventilation. The exterior is of the bunga- 
low type stained dark with white trim- 
mings. The store front entrance gives 


splendid opportunity for advertising. 
There are two sets of French doors which 
form a vestibule, the outer to be removed 
in the summer. The cost of each build- 
ing was approximately $5,420.00, includ- 
ing the contract for the building, heating 
and cost of equipment. 

Each building has its own hot water 
heating system and the floors are covered 
with battleship linoleum. The woodwork 
is of dark oak finish with furniture cor- 
responding. The tables are made of 
steel, a special order from one of our 
local factories and so far have been 
found most satisfactory and cheaper than 
other tables. There are four adult and 
two children’s tables in each building 
with chairs to accommodate 36 readers. 
The rooms are spacious and attractive. 

There were 1,300 books placed in each 
of the McKinley and Lincoln branches, 
while at the Washington Branch there 
were over 2,000 books placed. This was 
formerly our North Branch and was 
transferred to this building. , 

The eagerness with which the adults 
and children waited for the opening of 
these branches gave assurance of their im- 
mediate success. They were opened for 
inspection on the evening of January 11, 
1924. Committees from the Parent 
Teachers Association acted as hostesses. 
Announcement of the opening night for 
adults was advertised through the schools 
and the following day the branches were 
open to the children. 

These inexpensive buildings would be 
advisable in small communities where 
there is only a meager appropriation or 
where they are unable to spend larger 
sums of money for more pretentious struc- 
tures. The development of these branches 
will be watched with a great deal of in- 
terest, and will no doubt determine the 
future extension work of the Kenosha 
library. 

Cora M. FRANTZ. 


Note. Picture of these new buildings is shown facing page 50. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES AT FOND DU LAC 


“There comes a time in the affairs of” 
a child when he forms for life the habit 
of reading or of not reading books. It 
seems to me that this time comes usually 
during the Junior High School age. About 
this time a boy is filled with a big desire 
to do, to dare, to become, he doesn’t know 
what—this week a policeman, an aviator, 
an animal trainer; next week an arctic ex- 
plorer, a naturalist, an engineer. Some find 
temporary satisfaction in athletics, and 
this type often thinks he has no use for 
books. Others, less active or lacking the 
opportunity for such self-expression, are 
simply restless and bent on mischief. 
Except for the child who is already an 
habitual reader, the required reading is 
apt to be a boresome ritual of conscien- 
tiously wading through a picked book, 
painstakingly recording details expected 
to be retained, or snatching at the thin- 
nest volume on the list the night before 
the review is due, or even being forced to 
read during school hours under the 
teacher’s eye. It is by no means always 
a stupid student who does his reading in 
the manner last described; often it is a 
ready scholar who simply hates to read! 
It seems to me that the duty of the Junior 
High School librarian should largely con- 
sist in the endeavor to instill in the 
largest number of pupils possible a love 
of reading. 

It is a delicate matter—this guiding the 
child’s reading. It is rarely that he comes 
of his own accord and says, “Will you 
please give me a good book to read?” 
Often he resents the librarian’s interfer- 
ence, more often he mistrusts her judg- 
ment of a “good book.” At first I used to 
dash about in a great endeavor to place 
the book in each child’s hands, and even 
now it is difficult to let a boy stand 
blankly staring at the domestic science 
books until he happens to spy the handi- 
craft or animal books. 

Of course, the school library is the 
best of all places to turn a child loose 
among books because here are collected 
books picked with his needs as a student 


and young reader in mind. Very often, 
however, even here individual guidance 
is needed, and this is the school libra- 
rian’s chief care. Of the various methods 
which I have tried, the following proved 
workable. Specially illustrated or other- 
wise attractively bound editions of the 
books which will be enjoyed if once at- 
tacked, often blaze a trail for future roads 
in the right direction. Such books as 
Westward ho!, Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare, Gulliver’s travels, which 
in their ordinary dress stand untouched on 
the open shelves, will be eagerly glanced 
through for the sake of the Wyeth, 
Rhead, and Winter pictures and bits 
of the text picked up incidentally. Then 
before he realizes it the child is intensely 
interested in the story itself, and can be 
persuaded to take home the ordinary edi- 
tion once he is convinced it is “the-same 
book.” Another ruse which works is 
very simple, but a bit difficult for the 
order-loving librarian to resort to. I 
often leave books which I wish to go out, 
not in their right places on the shelves, 
but in a disarranged section where the 
students have learned that “the books 
which have just come back” are placed. 
Here they feel sure are the books “the 
other ‘fellers’ have read.” For the same 
reason, I leave carefully picked books 
carelessly strewn on the tables. 


These may seem very simple things to 
do, but I have come to feel they accom- 
plish something which lists and book 
clubs do not. Clubs draw those already 
having an interest in reading; lists look 
very much like “required stuff.” To 
many pupils the school library may at 
first be only an escape from the strict 
discipline of the study hall. But for 
whatever reason he comes, once there he 
should be offered every inducement to 
read, not only supplementary reading in 
his subjects or required reading in Eng- 
lish, but books which he chooses and 
wishes to read for their own sake. 


Atta M. Oseoon. 
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The Fond du Lac High School Library 
serves the needs of both the Senior High 
School and Garfield Junior High School. 
The former occupies the building during 
the morning session and the latter dur- 
ing the afternoon session. The library is 
used more extensively by the Senior High 
School because, in the Junior High 
School, the students have no free periods, 
due to supervised system of study. Dur- 
ing the morning session the students 
come to the library at the beginning of 
each period and remain until the end. 
Because the library uses the closed-shelf 
system, the students must wait their 
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turn at the desk to be supplied with the 
books needed. The most frequent ques- 
tion asked at the desk is, “Please give me 
the book I had yesterday,” not realizing 
that the librarian may not remember the 
book in question. A regular teacher is 
in charge of the discipline in the library 
so that the librarian may devote all of 
her time to the desk work. A great many 
of the Senior High School students make 
use of the library in the afternoon for 
study and reference, no restrictions being 
placed upon them as to when they may 
come and go. 
EVELYN M. OsBorN. 





REQUESTS ABOUT SCHOOL LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


From time to time, school librarians 
write inquiring what they shall recom- 
mend to a Board for school library of a 
particular enrollment. This leads us to 
say that all libraries should have at hand 
the report of the Committee of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and of 
Secondary Schools. It is often called 
the “Certain Report” and has for its 
title, Standard Library Organization and 
Equipment for Secondary Schools of Dif- 
ferent Sizes. It is sold by the American 
Library Association, 78 E. Washington 
Street, Chicago, at 40 cents. The follow- 
ing extracts give some idea of what is 
desired for high schools with enrollment 
below 200. 


Housing and equipment—The library 
should have a separate room whenever 
it is possible. 


If separate room is not available, a 
classroom should be fitted up with book- 
cases and a reading table, and the library 
atmosphere should be created even if 
recitations have to be held in the room. 

The room should be easily accessible 
from the study hall and should be open 
to students only when the librarian or 
her assistant is in the room. 

The room should be well lighted and 
should have an exposure which will ad- 
mit plenty of sunlight during the day. 
The room should well ventilated and 
heated. It should be large enough to 
accommodate the librarian’s desk, cata- 


log case, and tables and chairs sufficient 
to accommodate twenty-five or thirty 
readers, in addition to the bookshelves. 

In small high schools with an enroll- 
ment of fewer than one hundred students 
it is very common to have a main room 
in which each student has his own desk. 
This arrangement brings all the students 
under the direct control of the principal, 
which is very important. In many of the 
smaller high schools there are frequent 
changes in the teaching staff, and the 
teachers are very often beginners who 
have not as yet developed good methods 
of discipline. This plan is also desirable 
because it strengthens the unity of the 
school. With this arrangement the stu- 
dents do all their studying at their own 
desks. Recitations should not be held 
in the main room. When conditions 
make possible the use of home desks, 
library books and equipment should be 
in this main room, and not in a separate 
room. Reading tables, bulletin boards, 
and ample bookshelves should be pro- 
vided in this room. 

So far as the quality of equipment is 
concerned, the standard should be the 
same as for libraries in large high 
schools. 

In a similar way, and in great detail, 
libraries and their equipment are dis- 
cussed for Junior high schodls, and 
Senior high schools for enrollment vary- 
ing from 200 to 3000. No school library 
should be planned without a knowledge 
of these standards, and an attempt to 


adapt them to the conditions. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION: 


Five hundred alumni make up the total 
number graduated by the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School. To strengthen the bonds 
between the School and this body of 
alumni and quicken interest in the Li- 
brary School Association several pages of 
the Wisconsin Bulletin have been allotted 
to important facts in the history of the 
organization. The revised constitution, 
which will be voted upon at the annual 
meeting in June, is printed in full, to- 
gether with the announcement of state 
and sectional representatives. 

Complete lists of the officers of the 
association, the places at which annual 
meetings have been held, and the class 
gifts to the School have been compiled by 
the secretary. 


High Lights in the History of the 
Association 


Loan fund: At the meeting in 1910 the 
association voted to raise a loan scholar- 
ship fund of $100. In 1915 the dues were 
increased to $1.00 and it was voted “that 
all dues collected by the association above 
necessary expenses constitute a loan fund 
to be used at the discretion of the fac- 
ulty.” 

The number of students aided since 
1914, when the fund was first available, 
is twenty-three. Many have been enabled 
to complete their course who might other- 
wise have been forced to withdraw for 
financial reasons. 

Tenth reunion, 1916: Held at the May 
Day fete of the Library School with 
Hannah M. Lawrence, ’10, as the speaker 
of the day. At a reunion dinner, the as- 
sociation voted to present a victrola to 
the school. 

Fifteenth reunion, 1921: A luncheon 
was held in Madison on May Day to cele- 
brate the occasion. 

Largest reunion at Detroit in 1922: 
ninety attended the Wisconsin dinner. 

Twentieth reunion, 1926: this reunion 
toward which we are now looking will 
be co-incident with the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the American Library Associa- 
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SOME INTERESTING HISTORY 


tion which has provided a background of 
thirty years of the library service of 
others upon which to build our work. 


Officers of the Association 


Presidents 

Anna Du Pré Smith ’07 (Mrs. E. 
W. Blakeman) 

Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt ’08 

Harriet Bixby ’09 

Hannah M. Lawrence ’10 

Julia A. Robinson ’09 

Lydia E. Kinsley ’07 (Mrs. H. B. 
Cates) 

Mary L. Hicks ’12 

Blanch L. Unterkircher ’10 

Lucy L. Morgan ’11 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall ’14 

Marion E. Frederickson ’13 

Helen Turvill ’08 (Mrs. 
Toole) 


1908-09 


1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-13 
1913-15 
1915-16 


1916-17 
1917-19 
1919-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1923-24 E. H. 


Vice Presidents 

Mary F. Sheriff ’°08 (Mrs. C. M. 
McCoy) 

Ruth P. Miner ’07 

Grace M. Stevens ’10 

Mrs. Katherine A. Hahn ’09 

Helen Hutchinson ’07 (Mrs. F. R. 
Green) 

Grace M. Stevens ’10 

Mary L. Hicks ’12 

Mrs. Minna C. Budlong ’10 

Georgia G. McAfee 716 

Ruth B. Drake ’12 

Mary A. Egan ’13 

Martha E. Pond ’11 

Mrs. Jessie L. (W) Luther ’13 


1908-09 


1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-13 
1913-14 


1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-19 
1919-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 


Secretaries 
Helen Turvill ’08 
Toole) 
Mary E. Watkins ’°09 (Mrs. Ger- 
hard Dietrichson) 
Helen Turvill ’08 
Toole) 
Lucy L. Morgan ’11 
Helen Turvill ’08 
Toole) 
Florence C. Farnham ’09 (Mrs. C. 
G. Dittmer) 


1908-09 (Mrs. E. H. 


1909-10 


1910-11 (Mrs. E. H. 
1911-13 


1913-23 (Mrs. E. H. 


1923-24 


Treasurers 

Ada J. McCarthy ’07. 

Harriet L. Allen ’07 

Marion F. Weil ’07 (Mrs. J. W. 
Tappan) 

Helen D. Gorton ’07 

Marion F. Weil ’07 (Mrs. J. W. 
Tappan) 


1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 


1911-13 
1913-14 
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1914-15 Lois A. Spencer ’11 (Mrs. Harry 
Severin) 

Callie Wieder ’14 

Elizabeth C. Ronan ’12 

Emma O. Hance ’17 

Lilly M. E. Borresen ’10 

Elizabeth Ohr '16 

Alteha H. Warren ‘il 


1915-16 
1916-19 
1919-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 


Annual Meetings 


These meetings have been held in con- 
nection with the annual conference of the 
American Library Association with the 
exception of those in Madison: 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Minnetonka, Minnesota 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Mackinac Island, Michigan 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Ottawa, Canada 
Kaaterskill, New York 
Washington, D. C. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Louisville, Kentucky 

No formal meeting held 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Swampscott, Massachusetts 
Detroit, Michigan 

Madison, Wisconsin 

Called for Saratoga, New York 


Class Gifts to the School 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Brass jardiniére 

A bas-relief—Aurora 

A statue of “Victory” 

Five dozen china cups, 
plates 

Three dozen silver spoons 

Picture—“The Blue Mill” 

Silver tea urn 

Silver tea tray 

Two dozen victrola records 

Two large vases, Fulper pottery 

Adopted a French orphan 

Adopted a French orphan 

One and one-half dozen silver spoons 

Picture—“The Manuscript Book” by 
Alexander 

Floor lamp 


saucers, and 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1921 
1922 


1923 


State Representatives 


With the graduates numbering 500 and 
with the constant shifting from state to 
state, and position to position, the task of 
keeping in touch with each alumnus is 
growing in difficulty. In the past ten 
months since the Alumni Directory was 
issued in May, 1923, there were 146 
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changes of position or address, including 
62 straight changes in position, 17 promo- 
tions or changes within the same library 
or institution, and 20 marriages; 13 grad- 
uates who were not employed have re- 
turned to work, 9 have resigned and left 
work; 22 changes of addresses were re- 
ported for those married and not actively 
engaged in library work, and two deaths 
occurred. Fifty-nine of the changes were 
interstate in character. 

The suggestion comes from Iowa that 
a state representative of the School 
could fill a useful place in keeping track 
of the graduates in each state and as 
they come and go, also for recruiting. 
The president of the Library School As- 
sociation is glad to act on this sugges- 
tion and is announcing appointments for 
states having five or more graduates 
within their borders. Each representa- 
tive can perform a valuable service to 
the School and the graduates by keeping 
in touch with the Library School office 
and serving as a medium of communica- 
tion. The School will furnish revised 
lists of alumni in each state. 
California—Mrs, Theodora R. Brewitt, Public 

Library, Long Beach 
Canada—Jessie F. Montgomery, University of 


Alberta Library, Edmonton 
District of Columbia and Maryland—Emma 


O Hance, Public Library, Washington, 
Dd: Cc. 

Illinois—Alice Farquhar, Chicago Public 
Library 

Indiana—Margaret Wade, Public Library, 
Anderson 


Iowa—Ora King, Public Library, Des Moines 

Kansas—Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, State Nor- 
mal School Library, Emporia 

Michigan—Elizabeth C. Ronan, 
brary, Flint 

Minnesota—Mary B. Kimball, 
Public Schools, South St. Paul 

Missouri—Lucius H. Cannon, Municipal Ref- 
erence Library, City Hall, St. Louis 

Montana—Josephine M. Haley, Public Li- 
brary, Helena 

Nebraska—Jessie P. Jenks, 
Library, Wayne. 

Norway—Alfhild T. Bjerknes, 
Library, Christiania. 

New York State—Mrs. Elizabeth W. Black- 
all, Huntington Memorial Library, Oneonta 

New York City—Marion Humble, 334 Fifth 
Avenue 

North Dakota—Lillian E. Cook, State Li- 
brary Commission, Bismarck 


Publie Li- 


Librarian, 


State Normal 


Deichman’s 
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Ohio—Mary L. Hicks, Educational Director, 
Public Health Federation, Cincinnati 

Oregon—Katherine Kiemle, Benson Poly- 
technic School Library, Portland 

Pennsylvania—Harriet T. Root, Bethlehem 
Public Library 

Philippines—Gabriel A. Bernardo, 
sity of the Philippines, Manila 

South Dakota—Edla M. Laurson, Public Li- 
brary, Mitchell 

Texas—Agnes King, School of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Texas, Austin 

Washington—Mary R. Kobetich, 
High School Branch, Public 
Tacoma 

Wisconsin—Office of the Library School 


Univer- 


Stadium 
Library, 


Revised Constitution to be Voted Upon at 
the Annual Meeting, 1924 


Article I. Name 


The name of the organization shall be 
(indicate by check or otherwise your prefer- 
ence). 

Wisconsin Library School Association 

Library School Association of the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin 

Association of the Library School of the 

University of Wisconsin 

Alumni Association of the Library School 

of the University of Wisconsin. 


Article II. Objects 


The objects of the Association shall be as 
follows: 

Section 1. To foster a closer fellowship, or 
brotherhood among graduates and members 
of the classes of The Wisconsin Library 
School. 

Section 2. To promote the best interests 
of the Wisconsin Library School. 

Section 3. To cooperate severally, or jointly 
with the faculty, when requested to do so, 
or with each other for the purpose of raising 
library achievement and rendering library 
service. 

Section 4. To stimulate good performance 
until it becomes admirable, in order that the 
training of The Wisconsin Library School 
may always symbolize the most unselfish 
service and the highest standards of ex- 
cellence. 


Article III. 


Section 1. Graduate Members. Any grad- 
uate of The Wisconsin Library School may 
become a member of this Association upon 
payment of the annual dues. Only graduate 
members of The Wisconsin Library School 
have the power to vote at any meeting of the 
Association. 

Section 2. Associate Members. Anyone 
who has completed the work of a semester 
or of a summer session of The Wisconsin 


Membership 
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Library School is eligible to become an 
associate member of this Association upon 
the payment of the annual dues. Associate 
members have no vote at any meeting of the 
Association. 

Section 3. Honorary Members. Upon 
recommendation of the executive board, 
honorary members may be elected at any 
regular meeting. A two-thirds vote of all 
members present at such meeting shall be 
necessary to elect. Honorary members have 
no vote at any meeting. 


Article IV. Dues 


Section 1. The annual dues shall be one 
dollar, payable to the treasurer on or before 
the first day of July each year. 

Section 2. Any member becomes entitled 
to a life membership upon the payment of 
twenty-five dollars. 


Article V. Officers 


Section 1. The officers of the Association 
shall be a president, vice president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer, and they shall be elected 
at the annual meeting to serve until the 
election of their respective successors. 

Section 2. The president, vice president, 
secretary and treasurer, together with the 
outgoing president, shall constitute the exec- 
utive board for the year. The president shall 
be chairman of the board. 

Section 3. The duties of the officers shall 
be those usually appertaining to the posi- 
tions mentioned, as prescribed by recognized 
parliamentary authorities. There shall be 
written reports submitted at the annual 
meeting by the executive board, by the sec- 
retary, and by the treasurer. 

Section 4. Except when the Association is 
in session, its affairs shall be in the hands 
of the executive board. Any vacancy occur- 
ring during the year shall be filled by the 
remaining members of the executive board 
for the remainder of the year for which 
the officer was elected. 


Article VI. Committees 


Section 1. The president shall appoint 
standing committees, and, from time to time, 
such special committees as may be required. 
No committee shall be composed of less than 
three, nor more than five members. 


Article VII. Amendments 


Section 1. Amendments to this constitu- 
tion may be adopted at any annual meeting 
of the Association by a two-thirds vote of 
members entitled to vote, provided that 
notice shall have been given, by correspond- 
ence, to all members at least two weeks prior 
to such annual meeting; or, in lieu thereof, 
that the amendment shall have received 
unanimous approval of the executive board. 
In either case copies of the amendments 
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must be sent to all voting members. Written 
proxies may be sent by members unable to 
attend the meeting, which shall be counted 
for or against the adoption of the proposed 
amendment in like manner as if the vote 
were cast in person. 


By-Laws 


1. The annual meeting of the Association 
shall be held on a date designated by the 
president. 

2. Special meetings may be called upon 
the initiative of the president. Upon the 
written request of not less than nine mem- 
bers, the president may also call a special 
meeting. All members shall be notified, and 
the reason for calling such special meeting 
shall be stated in the notice. 

3. A quorum shall consist of not less than 
nine members. 

4. Failure of any member to pay annual 
dues for three consecutive years may be 
taken by the board as indicating a loss of 
interest in the Association. The executive 
board may act upon all delinquent members 
as shall seem advisable to the board. 

If the secretary or any member of the 
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executive board should receive notice, or 
hear that there were reasons for the delin- 
quency of such member in arrears, the 
executive board may remit the dues in ar- 
rears and the member shall be in good 
standing. 

5. The following shall be the 


Order of Business 


1. Reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting. 

2. Report of the Executive Board. 

3. Unfinished business. 

4. Report of standing and special com- 
mittees. 

5. Communications. 

6. New business. 

7. Adjournment. 

6. These by-laws may be amended at any 
annual meeting by a majority vote. 


Signed—HELEN TuRvitL Too eg, 


President. 


FLORENCE FARNHAM DITTMER, 
Secretary. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


Circulating Catalogues and Booklists 


Is there any answer to the repeated 
question of patrons: ‘“Haven’t you a 
printed list of the books in your library?” 
And is there any way to deal with the 
problem of the librarian who writes to 
her Library Commission: “Will you 
please tell me if it is customary for li- 
braries of about 8,000 volumes to furnish 
a printed catalogue of their books to 
subscribers; is it advisable?” 

These are perfectly legitimate ques- 
tions. If the printed catalogues which 
were formerly the only kind used have 
ceased to be practicable, is there any 
method by which the demands of the pub- 
lic may be met in some degree? Even 
with a knowledge of the use of the card 
catalogue the requests still persist. There 
is probably a psycholegical reason for the 
pleasure people take in perusing a printed 
catalogue. 

The following method is recommended. 
Have in the library a number of dupli- 
cate copies of good printed catalogues, 


many of which are being published by 
large public libraries, and companies 
specializing in lists for libraries. These 
should be checked for the books which are 
in the local library. The catalogues may 
be loaned as books are loaned. The two- 
fold service of such a plan is obvious. 
People will become interested in asking 
for books checked, which perhaps they 
had not thought of before; and many re- 
quests for books on the list other than 
those owned by the library will help to 
determine what to select for future book 
orders. 

Excellent lists which may be used as 
described above are the following: 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1912-21. American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago. $3.50. 

Standard catalog: Fiction section. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 958 University Avenue, New 
York City. $1. (By buying two copies 
at $1 each, additional ones may be se- 
cured at 20 cents each. Other worth 
while sections of the Standard Catalog 
are Biograpiiy and Sociology.) 

1000 best novels. Newark (N. J.) Pub- 
lic Library. 15 cents. 
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Viewpoints in Biography; 

Viewpoints in Essays; 

Viewpoints in Travel; 

American Library Association. 60 cents 

each. 

Juvenile lists— 

Catalogue of books in the children’s de- 
partment of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. Pub. by the Library. 2 
vols. Vol. 1. Author index, $1.15; 
Vol. 2. Subject index, 85 cents. 

Boys and girls Bookshelf. (annual) 

Graded list of books for children. Amer- 
ican Library Association. $1.25. 

The Booklist of the American Library 
Association and separate reprints of the 
list in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
may also be used as those mentioned. 

What has been said of catalogues will 
likewise be true of such lists as the Lan- 
tern Lists published by the Wilson Com- 
pany; Gifts for Children’s Book Shelves, 
published by the A. L. A., and others. It 
may also be an answer to the question 
raised in Public Libraries, October, 1923, 
“Are lists wanted?” 

It is worth trying out. 
about what you do. 


Write to us 





Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace 


Some public libraries have been recipi- 
ents of books from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment which has used various plans for 
the distribution of its publications. To 
quote in part from their communication: 
“Selected list of libraries and institutions 
[are] designated as depositories for all 
the Endowment’s publications. The En- 
dowment has quite a number of books and 
pamphlets which are available for free 
distribution upon request. Then there is 
the series entitled “International Mind 
Alcoves” which are established in libra- 
ries in small communities throughout the 
United States. Information about this 
particular series may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Director of the Division of In- 
tercourse and Education of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 407 
West 117th Street, New York City. 

In making application for inclusion in 
the depository library list it is necessary 
to address the Secretary, 2 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Increasing Interest in High School 
Reading 


Of special interest to high schooi teach- 
ers, but useful in all libraries, is the 
pamphlet by Hilson & Wheeling, Illus- 
trative Material for High School Litera- 
ture, published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York City. It costs 60 cents. 
The list in part was originally published 
in the English Journal, October, 1922, to 
May, 1923. The introductory paragraph 
gives some idea of the purpose and scope: 

“In the presentation of literature, the 
teacher finds herself handicapped in cre 
ating an interest in and a liking for good 
literature, by the lack of illustrative ma- 
terial. The texts offer little or no as- 
sistance because of the pupils’ demand 
for cheap editions. Music may add a new 
interest to a story; a picture may bring 
it within the experience of the pupil or 
enlarge his apperceptive basis. With 
this need in mind, we have assembled 
such materials as we feel will be of value 
to the teacher of English and to the li- 
brarian.” 





Worth Trying 


In the Springfield City Library Bulletin 
for January, 1924, under the title “Favor- 
ites of Former Years” there is described 
an interesting form of book publicity 
which we quote: 

“It is sometimes interesting to glance 
back at the books that have figured most 
prominently on the library’s and the 
bookseller’s shelves for a period of years. 
It is easy after a lapse of time to dis- 
tinguish those that have had their little 
day and have been submerged in the ever- 
menacing flood of new publications from 
those that have risen to the top and have 
had a definite influence in moulding the 
thought and opinion of the decade. The 
books, both fiction and non-fiction, that 
held their place in the best-seller class 
through the years 1913-18 will be col- 
lected on special shelves in the delivery 
room through January. 

“As soon as the result of the voting 
contest now being carried on by the In- 
ternational Book Review to discover the 
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ten best books since 1900 is announced, 
the books will be collected on a table in 
the delivery room where they may be 
examined or borrowed. The leaders in 
the contest from month to month have 
been brought together through December 
and have created wide interest.” 





Something New from the “New Method” 


Public libraries will be especially in- 
terested in the announcement of the 
New Method Book Bindery, Jacksonville, 
Ill. It is to the effect that they are meet- 
ing the problem of replacement of books 
in a most practical way. Popular copy- 
right fiction is being rebound in library 
buckram by the hand-oversewed method. 
Each book will have the decorative jacket 
picture pasted on the front cover and the 
entire book shellaced. They will cost 
$1.22 each. 

Such books as Hough’s Covered Wagon, 
Hutchinson’s If Winter Comes, Sabatini’s 
Scaramouche, books by Zane Grey, Cur- 
wood, London, Tarkington and others are 
a few of the attractive titles already 
listed. Librarians should see to it that 
they are on the mailing list and are re- 
ceiving the frequent announcements from 
this company. The address is 201 Kosci- 
usko Street, Jacksonville, II]. 





The New Larned 


Two additional volumes of this valuable 
reference set are now at hand, VII and 
VIII. The material on those subjects de- 
manding it seems to be well brought up 
to date. Excerpts are from recent pub- 
lications, both periodicals and books, and 
in the case of the former, exact dates and 
paging are given. In the extracts from 
books, the paging is given. The work 
promises to be of great value. 





Aids to the “International Mind” 


A useful pamphlet, Bringing the World 
to America, is a “list of reference read- 
ings on international affairs’ prepared 
by Dr. George F. Bowerman, Librarian of 
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the Public Library, Washington, D.C. It 
is a consolidation of the reference lists 
appearing every month in the magazine, 
Our World, and according to announce- 
ment supplementary lists will be issued 
from time to time. Quoting from the let- 
ter from Our World, under date of Jan- 
uary 24th: 

“We have on hand a limited number of 
these bibliographies for free distribu- 
tion by libraries that can use them to ad- 
vantage and will gladly supply you with 
a few if you will tell me how many you 
can use advantageously among your 
readers. At the same time please advise 
me if you could use and distribute sup- 
plementary lists from time to time. If 
so, how many?” 

In looking through this bibliography 
we find the references are taken from a 
large field of periodicals, books, and gov- 
ernment documents. Three subjects are 
covered in this first pamphlet: “Should 
We Cooperate with Europe?” “European 
Problems,” “American Problems.” 





What, How, and When to Bind 


There are a great many ways in which 
the librarian can codperate with the 
binder and be a great help to both in the 
matter of quicker return of the books 
from the bindery. Some of the old cus- 
toms used in the preparation of books 
for the binder are the cause of much de- 
lay in getting the books off to the bindery 
as well as time-killers for the binder in 
getting the books bound and back to the 
library. 

Here are a few little suggestions for 
use in sending to the bindery: 


What to ship: 


Books that have no missing pages ex- 
cept when they are books of short 
stories, poetry, etc., then a page will 
not spoil the entire book. 

Books that are not too badly mutilated. 

Books that are just beginning to break. 

Books that are not spoiled by improper 
mending, pasting and stripped with 
cloth inside the book. 

Books that are not too badly soiled. 
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How to ship: 


Do not remove any covers or pages 
from books or magazines. That is, 
send them just as received from the 
publishers. 

If a list is sent, arrange alphabetically 
by authors, but if no list, send the 
count. 

Binding slips are necessary for maga- 
zine volumes, but not for library 
books. Instructions for library books 
can be more easily sent in a letter. 

Tie magazines in volumes with No. 1 
on top arranged consecutively with 
the index on top of the No. 1 issue. 
Pack tightly in the boxes, always put 
return address on each box; that is, 
name of library, town and state. 
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When to ship: 

Send at the first sign of need. Do not 
be tempted to circulate “just once 
more” and perhaps have the book 
come back with pages missing. 

If you know you will have a certain 
number of books each year to bind 
don’t wait until they all accumulate 
and send them in one consignment, 
but send just as often as enough are 
ready to make a freight shipment 
(100 pounds or more). In that way 
there are not a number of books lying 
around idle for a great length of 
time but they will be working for 
you and you will get more value from 
them. 

W. T. Suny, in Indiana Library 
Occurrent, January, 1924. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
By Mary Emogene 


Field practice began with a blizzard, 
and the students assigned to libraries in 
Appleton, Oshkosh, New London, Colum- 
bus, Manitowoc and Two Rivers met con- 
siderable delay in reaching their desti- 
nations. These cities seemed to be the 
center of the storm. But as in former 
years when delays occurred, the students 
were fully equal to the situation and no 
one suffered from the interrupted journey. 
Part of the training of field practice is 
to learn to meet an emergency and make 
the necessary adjustments. 

The faculty are in the field during the 
practice period, except for occasional days 
at the School to finish reports, do “fol- 
low up” work, and to attend to other im- 
portant office routine. Before they sep- 
arated Mr. and Mrs. Lester entertained 
them for an oyster supper at their home, 
a most delightful informal occasion. Just 
before the students left, Miss Elizabeth 
A. Drew, of Cambridge, England, who had 
been lecturing before the Madison Branch 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, spoke to the School on “The 
Trend of Modern English Drama.” 

The faculty and graduates of the School 
are well represented in recent publica- 
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Hazeltine, Preceptor . 


tions. The Publishers’ Weekly for Jan- 
uary 19th carried an article by Miss Fair, 
instructor in Children’s Work, on “Fath- 
ers and Sons Read Together.” This arti- 
cle appeared also in the Bulletin for Jan- 
uary. The covers of The Drama from No- 
vember to February are the work of Miss 
Bernice Oehler, of Madison, instructor 
in Poster-Bulletins, who is pleasantly re- 
membered by the students of the classes 
for the last ten years. 

Bettina Jackson, ’10, in collaboration 
with her sister, Alice Jackson, is the 
author of an illustrated article on “Old 
Shawls from India”’_in the February 
number of International Studio, and a 
second article on “Shawls that Paisley 
Made” in the March number. Esther 
Johnston, ’08, contributed a notable arti- 
cle on “Opportunities in Library Work” 
to the News Bulletin of the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Information for November 1, 
1923. Della McGregor, ’11, is the author 
of an interesting study published in the 
December number of the Minnesota Li- 
brary Notes and News, under the title 
“Children’s Books and Their Illustrators.” 

The Library Journal of February 1st 
was largely a Wisconsin number, with the 
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leading article, ‘Measuring the Public Li- 
brary System,” by Mary Kobetich, of 
the class of 1918, and the fourth install- 
ment of the admirable series on ‘Public 
Library Reports and the Law” by Lucius 
H. Cannon, ’14. The Canadian Federa- 
tion of University Women in its Chronicle 
1923, contains a “Report of the Committee 
on Libraries” prepared by Jessie F. Mont- 
gomery, ’16. This report, which is of 
adequate length, gives the history of 
Canadian public libraries, legislation re- 
garding them, their service, growth, re- 
lation to community life, with definite 
recommendations for the cooperation of 
the Federation with the library service 
for the provinces. Three bibliographies 
of the class of 1923 have just been pub- 
lished. The Bureau of Education has 
issued the bibliography on “All-Year 
Schools and Vacation Schools in the 
United States” by Florence S. Webb. 
Prof. R. H. Gault, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is including Margaret Corcoran’s 
bibliography on “State Police in the 
United States” in his forthcoming book 
on Criminal Law. The bibliography by 
A. Mabel Barrow on “The Public De- 
fender” appears in The Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology. 


Alumni Notes 


Nellie A. Loomis, ex-’08, is spending 
the months of February and March in 
Arizona with relatives; she was granted 
leave of absence from her duties as li- 
brarian at Columbus, Wis., during the 
period of field practice, and two students 
from the school, one each month, are serv- 
ing as acting-librarians during her ab- 
sence. 

Edwina Casey, ’09, who has been in 
charge of the files of the Todd Drydock 
and Construction Company, Tacoma, 
Wash., has resigned to accept a position 
in the Tacoma Public Library. 

Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, ’10, resigned 
as minister of the People’s Church, Kala- 
mazoo, in September to become Field 
Secretary for the Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, with headquarters at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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Winifred Gregory, ’10, on accepting a 
position with the H. W. Wilson Co. in 
January was put in editorial charge of 
the “National Union List of Serials,” a 
new cooperative venture recently under- 
taken by the Wilson Company. 

Gertrude E. Aiken, ’13, was appointed 
head cataloguer, Chicago Historical So- 
ciety Library, on the first of February. 


Marion Humble, ’13, assistant secretary 
of the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers and Director of the Year-Round 
Book-Selling Campaign, has been ap- 
pointed the Executive Secretary for the 
Association, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Margaret E. Ely, ’15, resigned in Feb- 
ruary from her position in the Chicago 
Public Library to become librarian of the 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Florence E. Price, ’17, was married in 
July to Mr. John M. Normile. Her ad- 
dress is 527 40th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Vivian Warner, ’18, is connected with 
the office of the Electric Rotary Machine 
Co., Chicago, her work consisting largely 
in the handling of the correspondence of 
the advertising manager. 

Esther Wendell, °19, accepted a _ posi- 
tion the middle of January in the adver- 
tising department of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. She is in charge of the indexes to 
their catalogues, with a staff of from 
three to ten, depending on the season. 

Mabel R. Cross, ’20, was married in 
June to Arthur E. Ryckman. Their home 
address is 653 W. Hancock Street, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Lucile Liebermann, ’20, (Mrs. George F. 
Keck) resigned from her position in the 
book department of Marshall Field when 
her husband accepted an instructorship 
in Architectural Design at the University 
of Illinois. Their address is 54 East 
John Street, Champaign, Ill. Mrs. Keck 
is editing a Handbook of Chicago Authors, 
which is being compiled under the au- 
spices of the English Club of Greater Chi- 
cago. 


Summer Session 


Else Wiggenhorn, S. S. ’12, is now at 
the head of the Document department, 
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Wyoming State Library, Cheyenne. 
Rev. M. R. Barton, S. S. ’17, was mar- 
ried January 9th to Miss Gertrude E. 
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Mr. Barton 
New 


Mottram of Shelton, Conn. 
is curate at Old Trinity Church, 
York City. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, "Round the Circle, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission 


Baraboo. Miss Ruba M. Ashmore, 
student in the University Library School, 
assisted in the library during the month 
of February. Miss Dorothy Wurzburg is 
taking Miss Ashmore’s place during 
March. 


Barron. An Indian exhibit was shown 
at the library during the month of Feb- 
ruary. “The exhibit consisted of books, 
pictures and interesting stone imple- 
ments. It was obtained from the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society. 


Boscobel. The city council passed an 
ordinance obligating the city to a tax 
levy of $1,250 annually for maintenance 
of the new public library. This library 
will be built by the legacy left by George 
F. Hildebrand. Plans are on foot to ob- 
tain a site and prepare building plans. 


Brown County. During the snowy 
weather readers of Brown County were 
supplied with reading matter from the 
Kellogg Public Library, Green’ Bay, 
through parcel post service. This service 
by mail is reported to be growing rapidly. 

A general station has been established 
at New Denmark by the Kellogg Public 
Library and two such stations established 
by the De Pere Public Library. The first 
collection of books sent from the De Pere 
library circulated so rapidly that an addi- 
tional supply had to be sent to the sta- 
tion during the first month. 


Burlington. The Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation asked the high school library 
and the public library to take charge 


of the program for the February 
meeting. A record crowd was in at- 
tendance. Miss Judin, of the high school 


library, spoke on the work in the schools, 
Miss Hess on the increasing service of 


the public library and Mr. Rohr sketched 
the library of the near future. 

The library compiled a list of tempting 
books for winter evenings for the lucky 
person who had discovered that ‘a good 
book, a cozy corner, and an easy chair 
spell real enjoyment and contentment.” 


Eau Claire. The library is cooperating 
with the Wisconsin Library School and 
included Miss Marjorie Bumps and Miss 
Marie Crothers, students of the School, 
in its staff during the month of February. 
Miss Thera Brown and Mrs. Violet Kohler 
are connected with the staff for the month 
of March. 


Edgerton. Mrs. Effie L. Henderson, li- 
brarian, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for a two-months trip to the west. 
Grace A. Whare has been appointed act- 
ing librarian during her absence. 

Before departing for the west Mrs. 
Henderson was hostess to a Valentine 
party for children at the library. 


Fond du Lac. Following the establish- 
ment of the first two stations in grocery 
stores in the outlying districts of the 
city, a third request was received for a 
similar station. These stations included 
a deposit of about 50 popular books. The 
station is visited once a month by a 
library assistant in order to count the 
service and replace any titles which are 
to be exchanged. 

The library is broadcasting its popular 
book reviews from station KFIZ. 


Janesville. Identification cards bear- 
ing the borrower’s name, address and 
number are being furnished to the bor- 
rowers of the library. This will, in the 
end, facilitate charging. 
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Jefferson. The new books listed by 
the library include western stories, 
mystery stories, humorous stories and 
romantic tales. 

During 1923 the percentage of adult 
non-fiction read was 21 per cent, a high 
mark in adult circulation. 

New stacks have been added which re- 
lieve congestion and facilitate the use of 
books. 


Kewaunee. 
“The Library Belongs to You, 
Do You Belong To the Library?” 
This invitation heads the interesting 
notes received from the Kewaunee public 
library. 


Madison. The Free Library is propos- 
ing to supply reading matter to patients 
and convalescents in the hospitals. Ar- 
rangements will be first made for this 
service at the Madison General Hospital. 
The work is being systematically planned 
in line with the program followed in 
other successful hospital libraries. The 
librarian will visit the hospital twice a 
week and spend the afternoon going from 
room to room assisting patients in pick- 
ing out books and magazines. An appeal 
to Madison citizens for gifts of books and 
magazines for hospital use was made 
during February. 

A map of the world occupied the bulle- 
tin board recently, with pins indicating 
points of interest which might be ex- 
plored by means of the travel books 
shelved below. This was a most tempt- 
ing inducement to travel at home. 


Manitowoc. The Misses Anne Lieber- 
mann and Margaret Bailey, students of 
the Wisconsin Library School, worked at 
the local library during February and 
March as assistants on the regular staff. 


Merrill. The branch library was 
opened recently in the Sixth Ward school. 
The hours are Monday and Thursday 
afternoons. 


Milwaukee. “Through health to happi- 
ness by means of books,” is the caption 
for the exhibit associated with the Na- 
tional Health Week at the library. 
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Cc. D. Stewart, author of The Fugitive 
Blacksmith, recently spoke on what con- 
stituted a good novel before the staff of 
the Milwaukee library. Mr. S. A. Mc- 
Killop, head of the Extension Department, 
announced that a new record for books 
circulated was established during Jan- 
uary. The month showed an increase of 
30,000 over January, 1923. 

John M. Work, socialist, was appointed 
a member of the public library board. 
Mr. Work had formerly been a member of 
the board but was obliged to retire when 
he moved from the city. He is again a 
resident. 


Oconto Falls. An extension of the 
opening hours for the library is welcomed 
by the local paper. A special room has 
been provided for children. 


Oshkosh. The new branch in the 
Roosevelt school building is being well 
used by children. However, the use of 
this branch by adults is reported to be 
less satisfactory. 


New London. The Rotary Club asked 
the library to take charge of its program 
for a meeting during February. This was 
associated with a week devoted to inter- 
esting books for men. The place cards 
furnished by the librarian, and the ex- 
hibit in the local bank, aroused an un- 
usual amount of interest. 

Through the months of February and 
March the reading room of the library is 
opened on Sunday afternoons. 


Plymouth. The record circulation was 
reached on a recent Saturday, when 232 
books were circulated. This was on one 
of the coldest days of the year. The read- 
ing room is also being much used. 


Portage. The library has recently re- 
ceived gifts from the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Catholic Women’s 
Club, Miss Zona Gale, and other citizens. 


Racine. “A pupil’s work book on the 
geography of Wisconsin,” made by Robert 
Haight, a twelve-year-old boy, has been 
added to the Wisconsin collection of the 
Racine public library. This book was 
chosen as the best work from the sixth 
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grade, offering a valuable collection of 
facts about the state and Racine County. 

The library made use of the article on 
reading for fathers and sons, published 
in the January number of the Bulletin, 
offering the titles mentioned to the 
patrons. 


Racine County. The Waterford branch 
of the county library marked the end of 
its first year’s service on February Ist. 
The library is in charge of Mrs. Frank 
Henningfeld. There are now 350 books 
in the library, 10 new ones are added 
each month and as many withdrawn. 
Etiquette by Post, The Book of Lake 
Geneva by Jenkins, Call of the Canyon by 
Grey, North of 36 by Hough, Daughter of 
Anderson Crow, and Oliver October by 
McCutcheon, Butterfly by Norris, Stories 
of Brave Dogs by Phillips, are among the 
volumes recently received. 

During the first year, over 3,000 volumes 
were borrowed. This is a remarkable re- 
port and indicates the successful con- 
tinuance of such service. 


Sauk City. Following the action of the 
village board to appropriate a sum to 
support the local library, a board of 
directors has been appointed. A regular 
librarian will be appointed in the near 
future. 


Sparta. The local public library is co- 
operating with the Wisconsin Library 
School in having on its staff during 
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February and March, two students from 
the School. 


Watertown. In spite of the presént 
realistic age, an ever increasing interest 
in modern poetry is reported. A new 
list of recent poets has been added to the 
library. 


Waupaca. The library lists the follow- 
ing titles borrowed from the Wisconsin 
Traveling Library: Portraits of Amer- 
ican Women, Frightful Plays, Swinging 
Lanterns, Enrico Caruso, Puppet Plays, 
Henry Ford, and Barnum. 


Waupun. The library announces that 
it is fortunate in having been able to 
borrow from the Traveling Library, at 
Madison, two groups of books of particular 
interest. These are, a group of beautiful 
travel books and a group of books on 
health and hygiene, including books on 
“nerves,” setting up exercises, diet, pre- 
ventable diseases, etc. , 

Miss Annie B. Kelley talked to the chil- 
dren of the sixth grade at the library on 
the manners and customs of the Chinese. 

The book reviews for the public, held 
in the Beach lecture room of the library 
recently, included reviews of On the 
Gorilla Trail, The White Heart of Mojave, 
Tramping with a Poet in the Rockies, 
Merton of the Movies, and Butterfly. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Two rooms on the 
second floor of the remodeled T. B. Scott 
public library will be used for meetings 
of local clubs or committee meetings. 





A SUGGESTION FOR BIRD DAY IN WISCONSIN 


Through the State Federation of Women’s Clubs the suggestion comes that the 
public libraries cooperate in honoring the Wisconsin artist, Bruno Ertz, one of the 
foremost painters of birds in the United States, by a special observance of Bird 
Day this year. The date is May 2. 

It is suggested that a copy of one of the artist’s pictures be purchased for the 
children’s room, that the students draw pictures of birds or write essays on the 
subject. Further information may be secured from Mrs. R. C. Buchanan, Green 
Bay, Wis. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Books and Reading 


Bennett, Jesse Lee. What books can do 
for you. 1924. 320p. Doran $2. 028 
Suggestions for those who wish to follow 
a guided course of reading. Has book lists 
covering the main classes, some less satis- 
factory than other. By the author of On 
culture and a liberal education. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Coffin, Joseph H. Personality in the 
making. 1924. 314p. Houghton 
$2.50. 137 

Stresses the point that personality is a 
social product. The appeal is to the edu- 
cated reader. Not needed in small libraries. 


Ellwood, Charles A. Christianity and 
social science. 1923. 220p. Macmil- 
lan $1.75. 261 

Author takes the hopeful view that human 
nature may be moulded and society modi- 
fied and believes that social science and 
religion can cooperate for human betterment. 

Easy and stimulating reading. 

See Booklist 20:158 Feb. ’24. 


Gray, A. Herbert. Men, women and God. 
1923. 200p. Assn. Press $1.50; pa. 


60c. 176 
“A discussion of sex questions from the 
Christian point of view.” Dignified in tone 


and suitable for young men and women ap- 
proaching maturity. Not for open shelves 
in a small library. 

See Booklist 20:37 Nov. ’23. 


Hinkle, Beatrice M. The re-creating of 
the individual. 1923. 465p. Har- 
court $4.50. 

Dr. Hinkle is a practicing psychoanalyst 
of the school of Jung. Her book will interest 
those who have read widely on the subject 
and will throw new light on certain aspects. 
Has an unusually illuminating chapter on 
Masculine and feminine psychology. For 
larger libraries. 


Weeks, Arland D. The control of the 
social mind. 1923. 263p. Appleton 
$2.25. 150 

Discusses the possibility of applying the 
principles of social psychology to the prob- 
lems of present day government. Has inter- 
esting chapters on such subjects as The 
social mind, Response of mind to environ- 
ment, The basis of cooperation, The social 


uses of memory, etc. Belongs to “The 
conduct of mind” series, edited by Joseph 
Jastrow. 


Social Problems 


Brooks, Robert C. “Political parties and 
electoral problems. 1924. 638p. 
Harper. $3.50. 329 


About two-thirds of this book deals with 
the same subject as Merriam’s The Amer- 
ican party sustem. The other third deals 
with proposals for improving democratic 
government, such as the initiative and refer- 
endum, proportional representation, etc. One 
of the best books on the subject that has 
appeared in recent years. 


East, E. M. Mankind at the crossroads. 
1923. 360p. Scribner $3.50. 312 
The most important book that has ap- 
peared on the population problem. For large 


libraries. 
See Booklist 20:159 Feb. ’24. 


Fuller, Raymond G. Child labor and the 
constitution. 1924. 323p. Crowell 
$2.50. 331.3 

The best book yet published on the present 
child labor problem. Covers every aspect 
of the problem and gives well-considered 
sugsestions for solution. The meaning of 
child labor by the same author (Bulletin 

Apr. ’23) covers the subject more briefly. 


Hoxie, Robert F. Trade unionism in the 
United States. New ed. 1923. 468p. 
Appleton $3. 331.88 

Enlarged by the addition of about forty 
pages on “Recent tendencies” by Mollie Ray 

Carroll. Remains the best book on the 

subject. 


Meiklejohn, Alexander. Freedom and the 

college. 1923. 231p. Century $1.75. 

378 

A collection of essays and addresses, with 

one exception, all written within the past 

six years. All have a bearing on problems 
of higher education. 


Morgan, Charles S. The regulation and 
management of public utilities. 1923. 
362p. Houghton $2.50. 380 

A real contribution to the literature on 
the regulation of public utilities. Of inter- 
est to public utility commissions, the man- 
agers and officers of public utility com- 
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panies and to advanced students of the sub- 
ject. For large libraries. 


Scott, William E. Citizenship for new 
Americans. 1923. 206p. illus. 
Scott-Mitchell Pub. Co., St. Paul, 
$1.50. 323.6 


Concise elementary survey of geography, 
history, government and citizenship. Though 
planned for new Americans would be useful 
in grade or junior high school libraries or for 
civics clubs. 


Thomgson, Walter. Federal centraliza- 
tion. 1923. 399p. Harcourt $2.75. 
342 


Mainly descriptive of the growth of the 
powers of the federal government at the 
expense of the state. Concludes that these 
powers have expanded to dangerous limits. 
Valuable work for those interested in con- 
stitutional law and students of political 
science. By a professor at the University 
of Wisconsin. For larger libraries. 


international Relations 


Hughan, Jessie Wallace. A study of in- 
ternational government. 1923. 401p. 
Crowell $2.75. 327 


An historical sketch of the development of 
the idea of international government is fol- 
lowed by a full discussion of the present 
League of Nations, and by several chapters 
on its specific problems in the light of 
economics, biology and social psychology. 
Good reading lists. Simpler than Potter’s 
Study of international organization (Bulletin 
Nov. '22) and better suited for smaller 
libraries. 

See Booklist 20:159 Feb. ’24. 


Keen, F. N. Towards international jus- 
tice. n.d. 249p. Harcourt $2.50. 
341.1 


An English argument in favor of the 
League of Nations. Consists of collected 
papers by an author who has been an advo- 
cate of such a league since 1915. The papers 
date from 1915 to 1923. Introduction by 
Gilbert Murray. 


Page, Kirby. War, its causes, conse- 
quences and cure. 1923. 89p. Doran 
$1.25; pa. 15c. 341 


In four parts: Why was the world war 
fought? What did the world war ac- 
complish? How can further wars be pre- 
vented? What shall the churches do about 
war? The author writes from the point of 
view of a churchman and in the concluding 
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chapter makes a vigorous plea. Parts 1 
and 2 give considerable fact material. Issued 
as a pamphlet at 1l5c. * 


Potter, Pitman B. The freedom of the 
seas in history, law and politics. 
1924. 229p. Longmans. $2.50 347.7 

Scholarly work for larger libraries. Book 
is divided into three parts in accordance 
with the title, treating respectively of the 
historical, legal and political aspects of the 
question. Extensive bibliography. Author is 
professor of political science, University of 

Wisconsin. 


Etiquette 


Learned, Ellin Craven. Everybody’s com- 
plete etiquette. 1923. 428p. Stokes 
$2.50. 395 

Covers the subject adequately with a 
chapter on Good manners for boys and girls. 

“Better suited to the individual of moderate 

means and aspirations than Post.” (Booklist). 

See Booklist 20:160 Feb. ’24. 


Science and Useful Aris 


Balderston, Lydia Ray. Laundering. 
1923. 389p. illus. Lippincott $2.50. 
648 

Useful addition to Lippincott’s home man- 
uals. Covers both home and _ institution 
laundering. Well illustrated. Has sugzes- 
tions for teachers. Bibliography and Index. 


Country community education; proceed- 
ings of the fifth national country life 
conference. 1923. 212Zp. illus. As- 
sociation press. $2.00 630.1 

Contains valuable material on rural life, 
with papers on Handicaps of the rural child, 

Economic education of the farmer, The rural 

press, The educational function of the 

country church, The training of rural lead- 
ers, Play and recreation, etc. Index. 


Darrow, Floyd L. Masters of science and 
invention. 1924. 350p. Harcourt 
$2.50. 509 

Biographical sketches arranged in chron- 
ological order to follow the development of 
scientific achievement from early times to 
the present day. Useful in any library and 

a genuine treasure for the small library or 

for school collections. 

See Booklist 20:105 Dec. ’23. 


Holmes, S. J. Studies in evolution and 
eugenics. 1923. 261p. Harcourt $3. 
575 


Various problems of eugenics and race 
betterment are considered from the biologi- 
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cal side. Not a complete unified treatment, 
but a series of discussions of interesting 
topics in a clear, simple style. Touches on 
heredity, natural selection, infant mortal- 
ity, early marriage, birth control, race mix- 
ture. Excellent book. By the author of 
The trend of the race (Bulletin July '22.). 


Civilization and the 
231p. Houghton 
589.9 


Kendall, Arthur I. 
microbe. 1923. 
$2.50. 

“Emphasizes the importance of bacteria 
as a constructive force in nature, as well 
as the ways in which it causes and spreads 
disease.” (Booklist). Author is dean of 

Northwestern university medical school and 

the book is the outgrowth of an attempt 

to enlighten his daughter, a high school 
student, and is therefore presented simply 
and in popular style. 

See Booklist 20:162 Feb. ’24. 


Nordmann, Charles. The kingdom of the 


heavens. 1924. 262p. Appleton 
$3.50. 520.4 
Stimulating book translated from’ the 
French. Gives an account of the wonders 


of astronomy and makes some fascinating 
predictions for the future when mankind 
shall have learned to harness the power of 
the tides. Author is astronomer in the 
observatory of Paris. 


Fine Arts 


Auer, Leopold. My long life in music. 
1923. 377p. illus. Stokes $5. 780.9 
Reminiscences of musical life in Russia in 
the old days give this book chief interest. 
Limited in appeal largely to those of musical 
tastes. For larger libraries. 
See Booklist 20:97 Dec. ’23. 


Dayton, Helena S. & Barratt, Louise B. 
A book of entertainments and theatri- 


cals. 1923. 298p. McBride $3.50. 
793 
Covers every phase of entertainment 


planning on a large scale. Costume dances, 
charity balls, society circuses, dinners, col- 
lege reunions and dramatic productions are 
included. On too preteutious a scale for 
the small town. Useful in larger libraries. 


Geister, Edna. Thefun book. 1923. 190p. 
Woman’s Press $1.25. 793 


A new collection of stunts and games for 
every month of the year. Covers also deco- 
rations, refreshments, etc. One of the sum- 
mer chapters is devoted to out-of-door and 
picnic events. 
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Kimball, Theodora. Manual of informa- 
tion on city planning and zoning. 
1923. 188p. Harvard Univ. press 
$3.50. 710 


Condensed reference handbook giving an 
introductory statement of city planning facts, 
listing national and foreign organizations 
and periodicals and containing a most ex- 
tensive and carefully prepared bibliography 
on the subject. Good subject index. For 
large libraries. 


Sherwood, R. E. The best moving pic- 
tures of 1922-1923. 1923. 346p. illus. 
Small $2.50. 792 


Tells in some detail the stories of 16 of 
the successful motion pictures of the year, 
with shorter sketches of many others. Con- 
tains also an article on Censorship, a Who’s 
who in the movies, a record of all the re- 
leases of the year and a glossary of terms. 
Will interest a wide public and could be made 
a very real influence in bringing better 
pictures to the small towns. 


Literature 
Brown, Alice. Ellen Prior. 1924. 178p. 
Macmillan $1.50. 811 or 821 


A New England tragedy told in verse. 
Tells an appealing story and has moments 
of beauty. Will find a few appreciative 
readers. 


De la Mare, Walter, comp. Come hither. 
1923. 696p. illus. Knopf $6. 808.1 


Old ballads, poems of fay and faerie, 
poems of romance and enchantment, are 
brought together in this book. A handsome 
book, beautifully decorated with woodcuts. 
Too expensive of course for any but the 
larger libraries. 


Frank, Glenn. An American looks at his 
world. 1923. 364p. University of 
Delaware press $3. 814 or 824 


A book based on the author’s editorials 
in the Century and on a series of lectures 
delivered at Delaware university. Vigorous 
essays opening up fresh points of view on 
such subjects as The politics of health, 
Should teachers unionize? The social aim 
of education, Americanizing Americaniza- 
tion, Academic peonage, The next great 
biography. 


Kirkpatrick, Frank H. Public speaking. 
1923. 176p. Doran $2. 808.5 
A practical text on public speaking, with 


a chapter on organizing a society and con- 
ducting a meeting. Is up-to-date, based on 
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the natural conversational method, and is 
popular in style. Gives few exercises, but 
suggests assignments. 


Mantle, Burns. The best plays of 1922- 
23. 1923. 610p. Small $2. 808.2 


The best plays are: Rain, You and I, 
Loyalties, Icebound, Why not? The fool, 
Merton of the movies ,The old soak, R. U. R., 
and Mary the third. 


O'Neill, James M. Modern short speeches. 
1923. 394p. Century $1.75. 808.5 


Admirable selection, containing 98 ex- 
amples of modern speech making. All the 
speeches are short, all are complete and all 
are modern, none dating back of 1890. Ex- 
cellent for public speaking classes, or for 
individual reading and study. Author is 
chairman of the department of speech. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Perry, Bliss. The praise of folly. 1924. 
231p. Houghton $2. 814 or 824 


Quiet, scholarly essays on literary subjects. 
Includes essays on Emerson, John Burroughs, 
Richard Henry Dana, Woodrow Wilson as a 
man of ietters, Criticism in American 
periodicals, and other subjects. 

See Booklist 20:131 Jan. ’24. 


Robinson, Mabel L. Juvenile story writ- 
ing. 1923. 235p. Dutton $2. 808.3 


The first book of its kind. Covers various 
types of stories including adventure, fairy 
and animal stories. Will interest students 
of writing and may turn some of them 
toward juvenile writing, although such a 
book is no guarantee of better children’s 
stories. Of value also to students of children’s 
literature, including librarians, as it helps 
them to analyze a story and judge its good 
and bad points. 

See Booklist 19:217 Apr. ’23. 


History and Travel 


French, J. L., ed. Thrilling escapes. 
1924. 333p. Dodd $2. 904 


Opens with the story of Casanova’s escape 
from the Inquisition as told in his memoirs 
and includes eleven other daring tales of 
flight drawn from both history and fiction. 


The romance of exca- 
vation. 1924. 236p. illus. Dodd 
$2.50. 913.3 


The reader who wants a popular account 
of the methods and accomplishments of 
archaeological exploration will find it in 
this book. The stories of some of the indi- 
vidual excavators, particularly Layard and 


Masters, David. 
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Schlieman, are interestingly told. Could be 
used with high school pupils. 


Somerville, E. CE & Ross, Martin. Wheel- 
tracks. 1923. 284p. illus. Long- 
mans $4. 914.15 


Delightful Irish reminiscences and anec- 
dotes. Gives a picture of Irish country life. 
devoting much space to hunting scenes and 
incidents. Attractively illustrated with 
sketches by Miss Somerville. 


Biography 
Boyce, Neith. 1923. 144p. 
Seltzer $2. 921 


A mother’s story of her son, beautifully 
written and full of a wise understanding of 
a boy who was unconventional and difficult. 
Will find readers in larger libraries. 


Harry. 


Haeckel, Ernst. The story of the devel- 
opment of a youth. 1923. 420p. 
Harper $3. 921 


Letters to his parents written by this 
famous scientist while a student at Wiirz- 
burg, 1852-56. Family affection and devo- 
tion to science are the qualities which give 
them their particular flavor. Will appeal to 
any reader of scientific interests. 

See Booklist 20:18 Oct. ’23. 


Marbury, Elisabeth. My crystal ball. 
1923. 355p. illus. Boni & Liveright 
$3.50. 921 


Miss Marbury is listed in Who’s who as an 
“author’s representative.” In this capacity 
she has been closely associated with drama- 
tists and dramatic productions. But aside 
from this interest the book has many cthers, 
girlhood days in old New York and later 
experiences in the war and in politics. The 
reminiscences have appeared in Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Masson, Rosaline. The life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 1923. 358p. illus. 
Stokes $3. 921 


A biography that is rich in detail, par- 
ticularly in its treatment of Stevenson’s 


youth. At the same time is readable. Well 

illustrated. Will interest all Stevenson 

lovers. 

Robinson, Sir Henry. Memories, wise 
and otherwise. 1923. 348p. Dodd 
$4. 921 

Memories of Irish official life, including 


entertaining anecdotes. Requires some back- 
ground of understanding of Irish affairs. 
Will find readers in large libraries. 
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Russell, C. E. & Rodriguez, E. B. The 
hero of the Filipinos. 1923. 392p. 
illus. Century $3. 921 


A biography of José Rizal, a martyr to 
Philippine independence in the days of the 
Spanish occupation. Contains also trans- 
lations from his writings and a Rizal bibli- 
ography. Mr. Rodriguez is a graduate of 
the Wisconsin Library School. 

See Booklist 20:173 Feb. '24. 


Whiting, Edward E. President Coolidge. 
1923. 208p. illus. Atlantic $1.50. 

921 

A sketch of President Coolidge’s early life 

and public career written from the point of 

view of a sincere admirer. Author is a 
member of the staff of the Boston Herald. 


Fiction 


Of literary distinction 


Farjeon, Eleanor. The soul of Kol Nikon. 
1923. 256p. Stokes $2.50. 


A fanciful tale, less successful than the 
author’s Martin Pippin but will interest the 
same readers. 


Hamsun, Knut. Children of the age. 
1924. 288p. Knopf $2.50. 


A story of the gradual disintegration of a 
great Norwegian estate. Lacks the strong 
human appeal of Growth of the soil but wili 
interest those who enjoy reading a leisurely 
family chronicle. 


Jameson, Storm. The pitiful wife. 1924. 


3386p. Knopf $2.50. 

Beautifully written story with a _ wild 
moorland setting. Story of a happy marri- 
age interrupted by the war and followed by 
infidelity and heartache. Not for small 
libraries. 


Macaulay, Rose. Told by an idiot. 1923. 


340p. Boni & Liveright $2. 


The author carries an English family 
through three generations, showing how each 
age—Victorian, Edwardian, Georgian—has 
its ‘new woman” and its shocking ‘‘younger 
generation.” An outstanding novel, wise in 
its commentary on life, skilfully written and 
swift moving. The title is from Macbeth, 
“Life’s but a walking shadow ...a 
tale told by an idiot.” 


Rud, Anthony M. The second genera- 
tion. 1924. 318p. Doubleday $2. 


“A strong brutal story of the Scandina- 
vians in America” (Booklist). Scenes in 
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Norway and the tobacco regions of Wiscon- 
sin. Not typical, however, of Norwegian- 
American communities. For large libraries. 

See Booklist 20:141 Jan. ’24. 
Sinclair, May. A cure of souls. 1924. 
324p. Macmillan $2.50. 


Miss Sinclair gives another of her masterly 
portrayals of the egotistical male. This 
time it is Canon Chamberlain, who sacrifices 
everything to his own peace of mind, thereby 
bringing disaster into other lives. Skilfully 
done and of absorbing interest. Small 
libraries will not want it. 


Of popular appeal 


Christie, Robert Stuart. Little David. 
1923. 316p. Seltzer $2. 


Delightful story about charming, whimsi- 
cal and, no doubt, impossible characters. 


Unusual situations add interest to the 
romance. 
Ferber, Edna. So big. 1924. 360p. 


Doubleday $2. 


The story of Selina Peake who goes to 
High Prairie, a Dutch settlement outside of 
Chicago, to teach school, fails in love, marries 
and settles down on a truck farm, of her 
son Dirk and her dreams for him. A book 
that will be popular, as it deserves to be. 
Appeared in Woman’s Home Companion as 
Selina. 


Fletcher, J. S. The king versus War- 
grave. 1924. 319p. Knopf $2. 


Constructed with much of his usual skill, 
this mystery will please the author’s readers. 


Garstin, Crosbie. The owl's house. 1924. 


392p. Stokes $2. 


Historical romance of the type now popu- 
lar. Scenes are laid on the picturesque 
Cornish coast and the tale involves pirates, 
smugglers and gypsies. 


Grimshaw, Beatrice. The sands of Oro. 
1924. 288p. Doubleday $2 


Romance and adventure are judiciously 
mixed in this story of three men and two 
women on a South sea island. 


Looms, George. John No-brawn. 1923. 


320p. Doubleday $2. 

Well written novel, centering around the 
character of a young lawyer much given to 
self-analysis. Scenes are laid in Louisville, 
an army hospital in the Southwest and a 
mountain cabin near Denver. Holds the 
reader’s interest. Has an indefinite ending. 
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McGrath, Harold. The world outside. 
1923. 332p. Doubleday $1.75. 

Story of a multi-millionaire’s son brought 
up in poverty, suddenly succeeding to his 
father’s property when the father dies under 
mysterious circumstances. His attempts to 
solve the mystery lead him into unusual 
situations. 


Mackail, Denis. Summertime. 1924. 
344p. Houghton $2. 
A good light novel with a touch of the 


whimsical. Tells the story of a young Eng- 
lish girl whose parents are so wrapped up in 
their grief for a dead son that they forget her 
existence. Slow in getting under way but 
goes with a swing once it is well started. 


Rohmer, Sax. Brood of the witch queen. 
1923. 278p. Doubleday $2. 
A more than usually fantastic tale of an- 
cient Egyptian wizardry. For those who 
demand thrillers. 


Stribling, T. S. Fombombo. 1923. 311p. 
Century $1.90. 

An American drummer plunged into the 
midst of a South American revolution gives 
plot to this tale. Lifted above the common- 
place by bits of satiric humor. A good yarn, 
not to be taken seriously as a commentary 
on our southern neighbors. 


Waldo, Harold. The magic midland. 1923. 
3805p. Doran $2. 

Story of a preacher’s son in a small 
Michigan town. Smacks of Tarkington’s 
Seventeen and a little of Tom Sawyer. Clean 
and interesting. Men and older boys will 
like it. 


Wyllarde, Dolf. The lavendar lad. 1923. 
287p. Page $1.90. 

The background, an English lavendar 
farm, with pictures of the fields in bloom 
and the processes of distillation, gives this 
story an unusual quality. The plot is pleas- 
ing and romantic, concerning a little London 
waif who is taken on as a farm boy. 


Short stories 


Byrne, Donn. Changeling and other 
stories. 1923. 418p. Century $2. 
808.3 
Short stories by the author of Messer 
Marco Polo, Fall short of the magic of that 
tale, but are stories out of the ordinary. 


Finger, Charles J. Highwaymen. 1923. 


258p. illus. McBride $3. 
A book of rare stories of noble thieves— 
the gentlemen highwaymen, chiefly of Eng- 
land and the 18th century. Unusual illus- 
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trations from wood cuts. Perhaps had better 
go into adult collection where older boys 
may be given access to it. 


O’Brien, Edward J. The best short 
stories of 1923. 1924. 544p. Small $2. 
Contains twenty reprinted stories and the 
usual features of the “year book.” Includes 
perhaps a larger percentage than usual of 
stories the average person would term 
“readable.” 


Train, Ethel. Son, and other stories. 
1924. 546p. Scribner $2. 
Well written short stories, opening with a 
series of nine about a small boy. Good for 
reading aloud. Reprinted from magazines. 


Children’s Books 


Brown, Edna A. Whistling rock. 
218p. illus. Lothrop $1.50. 
A most admirable story for younger girls. 
Follows the natural events of a summer on 
a Maine island, keeping to the child’s point 
of view in every detail. Desirable for all 
libraries. 


1923. 


Lady Green 
1923. 


Chesnez, Baroness des. 
Satin and her maid Rosette. 
275p. illus. Macmillan $2. 

An interesting, although didactic and 
rather sentimental, story of Jean Paul and 
his two white mice on their journey to 

Paris. Will be read with both pleasure and 

profit in spite of its limitations. 


Wizard of the north. 
illus. Harcourt $2.25. 
398 
The Kalevala is here retold simply and 
with power and beauty. Baldwin’s Sampo 
is perhaps more scholarly, but this version 
will appeal to a wider circle of readers and 
thus accomplish the author’s purpose of 
familiarizing boys and girls with the epic. 
See Booklist 20:145 Jan. ’24. 


Marshall, Archibald. Audacious Ann. 
1923. 182p. illus. Dodd $2. 
An English boarding school story. Charac- 
ters and incidents are both very human. 


Fillmore, Parker. 
1923. 2138p. 


Tassin, Algernon & Maurice, A. B. A 
child’s story of American literature. 
1923. 3538p. illus. Macmillan $2.25. 

810.9 
Could be used in upper grades or junior 
high schools. Links the story of literature 
closely with national life and affords an 
excellent background for understanding our 
literary development. 
See Booklist 20:147 Jan. ’24. 
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New Editions 


Aldrich, T. B. The story of a bad boy. 
(Riverside Bookshelf) 1923. 279p. 
illus. Houghton $2. 

Has every feature of a good edition. A 


delightful book. 
See Booklist 20:107 Dec. ’23. 


Clemens, S. L. The adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. 1923. 421p._ il- 
lus. Harper $2.50. 

Frontispiece in color, other illustrations 
in black and white. Companion volume to 


the Tom Sawyer published in 1920. 
See Booklist 20:181 Feb. ’24. 


Grahame, Kenneth. The wind in the 
willows. 1923. 350p. illus. Scrib- 
ner $3. 

The pictures by Nancy Barnhart are 


humorous rather than fanciful. Good type. 
See Booklist 20:110 Dec. ’23. 


Melville, Herman. Typee. 1923. 289p. 
illus. Dodd $3.50. 
919.6 or fiction 


Beautiful edition. The pictures in color 
by Mead Schaeffer are very striking, al- 
though some of them appeal more to the 
adult than to the juvenile point of view. 

See Booklist 20:110 Dec. ’23. 


Munroe, Kirk. The flamingo feather. 
1923. 222p. illus. Harper $3. 
Handsome edition with pictures by Frank 
Schoonover. “Expensive for this type of 


story.” (Booklist.) 
See Booklist 20:181 Feb. ’24. 


Remington, Frederic. Crooked trails. 
1923. 151p. illus. Harper $2.50. 
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Reprint with author’s original illustrations. 
Will attract older boys. Pony tracks has 
been issued in a similar edition. 


Russell, W. Clark. The wreck of the 
Grosvenor. 1924. 349p. illus. Dodd 
$3. 


Print and pictures are both excellent. 
See Booklist 20:110 Dec. ’23. 


Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe. 1923. 515p. 
illus. Harper $3. 

If a handsome show edition is desired this 

is very attractive. Pictures by Frank 


Schoonover. 
See Booklist 20:65 Nov. ’23. 


Quentin Durward. 1923. 422p. 
illus. Scribner $3.50. 

Similar in binding to the Scribner edition 
of the Stevenson stories. Good type and 
paper. Dodd, Mead & Co. also have a good 
edition at the same price. (Booklist 20:65 
Nov. ’23). 

See Booklist 20:182 Feb. ’24. 


Sewell, Anna. Black Beauty. 1923. 
239p. illus. Dodd $2.50. 
Good print and the pictures by Katharine 


Pyle are full of action. 
See Booklist 20:182 Feb. ’24. 


Stevenson, R. L. The black arrow. 1923. 
337p. illus. McKay $1.50. 


One of the Golden books. <A good inex- 
pensive edition. 


Yonge, Charlotte M. The little duke. 
1923. 240p. illus. Duffield $2.50. 


An unusually good edition from every 
physical standpoint. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the story of life and warfare in 
early France will be widely popular. 

See Booklist 20:111 Dec. ’23. 
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